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TRAINING THE POLICE 


By PHILIP 


McINTYRE 


There is no necessity for increasing the natural antipathy 


felt by the average citizen for 


the police by foolish handling 


of race problems. All fecruits to the force are now thoroughly 
oriented in this important field during their original training 
period. They are taught the scientific facts about race and 1 
nationality. They learn the historical and psychological back-| And in that day there shall be 
asic cs sce... LL 


social situations in which ten- 
sion is likely to arise. Then 
they come to understand the 
role of the police officer in 
dealing with these problems. 
In addition new policemen are 
instructed in the law with 
respect to race relations, the | 
civil rights statutes of Illinois 
and the Municipal Code. 


“The problem of the rela- 
tions between various racial 
and nationality groups is one 
of major urgency throughout 
the world. The problem is 
especially critical in demo- 
cratic countries. In a democ- 
racy like our own, the public 
agencies must be constantly 
alert to their responsibility in 
maintaining equal services for 
all groups at all times.” 


So begins the preface of the 
manual for police training in 
the Chicago Park District en- 
titled “The Police and Minor- 
ity Groups.” This work was 
prepared by Joseph D. Loh- 
man of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Chi- 


of conferences held with the 
supervisory police personnel 


of the Chicago Park District, | 


under the direction of Roger 
F. Shanahan, Chief. 

The Chicago Park District, 
a separate municipal entity 
with its own police force, de- 


cided three years ago that a | 
formal course in human rela- | 
tions would be desirable for 


all policemen. It was planned 
to establish this course using 
the best scientific information 
available in addition to the 
practical police experience 
which could be supplied by 
the senior offices of the force. 

The conferences mentioned 
above were. scheduled, and 
with the assistance of Lieuten- 
ant Robert V. Keleher, Direc- 
tor of the Police Training 
School, the manual was pre- 
pared combining the thoughts 
of scientists and police offi- 
cers. | 

Not only rookies are receiv- | 
ing training in human rela- | 
tions. There is an in-service | 
training program of the Park | 
District Police. It occupies 
one day per month and has | 
lectures on current problems, | 
plus sufficient background 
material to give the individual 
a healthy attitude on racial 
and national differences. 


The City Police Department | 
is accomplishing much the) 
same thing as outlined above, | 
a little more slowly. Size may | 
be part of the reason — the 


City has 7,000 police and the 





is averred as a matter of fact 
that it has been lack of men 
to spare for training which 
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Ask the 
‘Negro 


By G. PAUL LOCKWOOD 


In the field of race rela- 
tions, many organizations 
| Which are led by whites, fail 
|to consult one of the best 
|sources, namely the Negro. 
Have you formed conclusions 
|on race relations? If so, have 
|you established a real friend- 
\ship with at least one Negro? 
|Until you have secured the 
confidence of one of this group 
| which has been so maltreated, 
and which as a consequence 
| has created such deep psycho- 
‘logical responses, you cannot 
‘truly say that you have a 

(Continued on page 6) 


The Three Wise Kings. 


ADVENT 


| “In that day the mountains 
shall drop down sweetness, 
and the hills shall flow with 
milk and honey, alleluia. 

Behold the Lord shall come 
and with him all His Saints, 





great light, alleluia. 

All you that thirst, come to 
the waters; seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found, alle- 
luia.” 


| Thus opens the liturgy of | 


| Advent. 


| 


Season of expectant 


(Continued on page 8) 





THE HARLEM BALLOT 


By LEON KING 


The almost overwhelming defeat of Ben Davis, Communist 


Prejudice 
| By JIM DOYLE 


T IS evident that prejudice 

is costing northern white 
taxpayers of the United States 
a great deal of money each 
year. But, surprisingly 
enough, few of these taxpay- 
ers have ever stopped to con- 
sider what prejudice really is. 

Generally speaking, preju- 
dice is fear and fear is ignor- 
ance—ignorance of the fact 
that, despite differences in 
skin pigmentation between 
ourselves and the other fel- 





human nature. 
Frequently enough, Catho- 
lics who should know better, 
are ignorant of the Mystical 
(Continued on page 3) 








low, we are exactly alike in| 





|candidate for re-election as city councilman is no longer 
news. It is still a topic for some discussion. This was in some 
respects more than just an election. It was a real test of Com- 
/munist strength among the Negro people, for this time there 
| was not much hiding behind the screen of “liberal,” “Ameri- 
rae 


can” or “progressive.” The 


j|man being run was a known 


member of the Communist 
Party, who had just been con- 
victed of plotting to overthrow 
the government of his coun- 
try. I think the insolent cour- 


|age to try to send such a man 


back for a second term of pub- 
lic office shows the psycho- 
pathic fanaticism of the party 
leaders. 


Manhattan’s tabloids made 
quite a bit over the “riot” 
which took place at Davis’ 
homecoming. Of course it was 
much more a demonstration, 
but this word is much too big 
for the 12 by 14 streets. A 
few editions later it was an- 
nounced that no police had 
been sent Harlem. The “fine” 


| young mounted police and the 
_|“handsomely” ‘uniformed “of- 


ficers” stationed at various 
points sort of took one back to 
some European .countries be- 
fore the “democracies” had 


The three wise kings, Balthazar, Melchior and Gaspard, carrying the incense and the |safeguarded the “four free- 


dren. 


._ | myrrh, i i 
eago. It is based upon a series | yrrh, went on the search for the infant Jesus 


The three kings, exhausted, knocked at the door, and when the wood-cutter opened it, 


prayed that they be given food and a place to sleep. 


“Alas! my good men,” answered Smith, “I have but one bed for myself and a pallet for 
‘my children. As for food, we can offer you but boiled potatoes and bread. Nevertheless, 
come in, and if you’re not too difficult to satisfy, we'll try to accommodate you.” 


The next morning, before setting out again, Balthazar, who is the most generous of 
the three, said to Smith, “I will give you something to thank you for your hospitality.” 
“We have given it to you from our heart, but we do.not expect anything, my good 


men,” answered the wood-cutter, holding out his hand, nevertheless. 
“I have no money,” said Balthazar, “but I will leave you a souvenir which is worth 


more.” 


He dug in his pocket and brought out a little Oriental flute, which he gave to Smith, 
and while the former, a little disappointed, made a grimace, he followed, “If you make a wish 
while playing an air on this flute, it will be immediately granted. Take it, make good use 
of it and never refuse hospitality to the poor.” 


From morning until night Smith played his flute. 


He asked for everything he could 


think of—new clothes for his wife and children, money, a new house richly furnished, 
and then he gave a lavish banquet to celebrate. 
Now, that very evening, the three wise kings, having left their gifts at the feet of the 


Christ Child, were on their way back from Bethlehem. 


nized the village where they 


had spent the night. 


Crossing the forest, they recog- | 
Gaspard, 


seeing the great house all lit 


up, said, jeeringly, to Balthazar, “I am anxious to know whether or not our good man has 
misused his little flute, and if he has kept his promise to be kind to the poor, now that he 


\the south side, 
| Negro or Mexican who speaks 


After journeying all day, they knocked | doms.” 
at the door of the first house of the village to ask for hospitality. 

This house, or rather this cabin, situated almost at the skirt of the forest, belonged 
|to James Smith, the wood-cutter, who lived very frugally with his wife and his four chil- 
The roof of the house was made of sand and moss, through which the rain filtered. 


Now ‘the magpie alertness 
of these tabloids to exploit 
the demonstration connected 


/with Ben Davis’ homecoming 


and the doubling of the police 


'force in Harlem reflect to a 


very large extent many peo- 


|ples ideas about the Negro 
‘and Communism. 


It is quite 
commonly held by many peo- 
ple that most Negroes, Puerto 


Rican, Mexican, etc., are com- 


munists at heart and just 


| awaiting the chance to strike 
‘out against 


the “American 
Way of Life” which has given 
them so many benefits. Many 


people sympathize quite sin-~ 


cerely with the sub-human 
housing conditions in Harlem, 
etc., but a 


out against high rents and im- 
moral living conditions just 
cannot be anything but a com- 
munist. Every ‘good citizen 
that our 


lis rich.” 


| knows system is 


“Let us see,” Balthazar replied laconically. | based on the survival oe 
m 


They disguised themselves as beggars, and went to the door of the house asking if they | fittest (economically). 
could spend the night there. Smith, seeing the beggars from his window, ordered the dogs | Smith said so. 
turned on them. | Davis’s conviction on the 
“Just as I thought,” grumbled the skeptical Gaspard, who had been bitten on the calf | charge of conspiring to over- 
of his leg. |throw the American govern- 
“That is all right,” replied the giant Melchior, “he won’t take it with him to paradise!” | ment was probably a great 
‘The three wise kings presented themselves again at the castle door, this time in all | factor in his defeat. One of 
their royal attire. Smith, seeing the royal guests arrive, had them shown in with great | the things a foreign observer 
haste. He himself received at the door of the great hall and begged them to take a place | notices most about the Negro 
at the table. is his patriotism in spite of 
“No, thank you,” “we don’t eat with people who don’t know how | persecution which would 
to receive the poor.” make many other races turn 
“I compliment you on the way you keep your promises,” cried Melchior with his bass | against this country. He is 
voice. wit an American before and 
“So you turn your dogs loose on beggars,” added Gaspard, feeling his leg. above all. Even in the fight 
“I will play a tune you have never heard before,” said Balthazar. He took a flute from | for the recognition of his God 
his pocket exactly like the one he had given Smith and began. given rights he is rarely bit- 
In the wink of an eye, the table, the house, everything disappeared and the woodman |ter but rather appeals to mo- 
found himself on a lane in the woods. In the clearing before him he saw his hut in ruins |rality to the American Con- 
and his wife and children in rags. stitution or just fair play. 
“Fortunately, I still have the flute,” he thought. Whites have a great lesson of 
But he searched his pockets in vain for the talisman had disappeared with the three| love, patience and humility to 
bd. isons, 8 Lig : gts a ' (Continued on page 7) «> 


replied Balthazar, 
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Readers 
Write 


| Dear Betty: 


| We are working out a unit 
‘of Negro contributions to 
|American Civilization in our 
‘eighth grade. ..Too, we wrote 
|'themes on Negroes, and one 
of my eighth grade girls hand- 
.ed the enclosed to me... For 
one who is so far removed 
from the problem, I thought 
she did very well. 


| Sister Hugo, O. S. B. 
8th grade 
Saint Mary’s School 
Bismarck, N. D. 





Platform of the 
Catholic Interracialist 








WE BELIEVE in the sublime doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ—for He is the Mystical 
Vine and we are the branches. He is 
the Head and we the members. 


that the fruit of the Incarnation and 
the Redemption is the Brotherhood of 
Man under the Fatherhood of God. 


that we are our brother’s keeper and 
have a personal responsibility, there- 
fore, before God, for the welfare of that 
brother in Christ and this embraces all 
men, irrespective of Race, Nationality or 








WE BELIEVE 
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| By JOYCE NEWMAN 


I am a Negro. 

My father served the white 
man. 
| My mother, too, was a slave. 
| My ancestors date back to 
‘the time of Columbus, slaving 
'for the white men then. 
One of my ancestors was 


that a lasting social order and peace will 
he achieved only by a Christian Social 
Order based on Christian Social Justice 
which includes Interracial Justice. 


Editor, Dec., 1949. 





WE BELIEVE 











































between a soul and God. 
grace. No soul can achieve sanctity by herself. 
there is free will. Where does it come in? It comes in 
the acceptance of God’s grace by the soul. 


God's grace or reject it. 


God’s. This involves detachment—detachment from 


Neither the circumstances of wealth nor the circum- 
stances of destitution are conducive to this. Wealth | 
involves a possession of many things; destitution in-| 
volves a lack of necessary things—in either case de-| 
tachment is difficult. 


. | 
mean “that beneficent Christian movement for the wel-| 
fare of the people.” 


Society has not expected sanctity of all men. Since 
all are called to it then all are capable of it, and it 


wealthy, seeing things rightly, may free themselves 
from their position. The destitute, seeing things rightly, 
cannot alter their position. 


Among the difficulties in the achievement of sanctity | 
for people of wealth is the possibility of their being re-| 
sponsible for the destitute circumstances which are) 


ANCTITY is an individual thing—the relationship | 
S It depends on God's, 
Yet 


that she freely submits her will to God’s in all things. | 
But she must do it, God cannot. The soul may accept: 


All are called to be sanctified—to submit our will to. 


things and from self. It requires poverty of spirit. 


Society and Sanctity aan to England by Francis | 


Drake in his slave raiding | 


trips to Africa. 

Another was among the 
first to be brought to America 
to serve on Tobacco’ planta- 
tions. 


It means | My forefathers could en- 


than the 
They served in 


dure more heat 
white man. 
the South. 


Most of them were over- 


worked and mistreated. 


They toiled on and on do- 
ing work the white men 
would shrink away from in 
cowardice. 


‘They were important on 


the white man’s plantations, | 
yet they still were unimpor- | 


tant. 
But they were born and 


were buried on the same soil. | 
All prayed for a day of de- | 


liverance; for a day when 


some white man would free | 


them. 


No longer did they serve 
white men. 

No longer did they endure 
hardships and cruelty. 

Even though some had been 
fairly treated, they had not 
known freedom. 


Freedom to work, but not 
with whites. 

Freedom to speak, but not 
to whites. 

Someday, though, someday, 
they'll be seen in the eyes of 
God. 

Maybe the body is black, 
but the soul is white. 

But until that day I will be 


| because of his race.” 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


The Church Speaks 


iFrom the Social Justice State- 


ment of the Australian 
Hierarchy for 1948. 

CONCLUSION: The atti- 
‘itude of the Catholie Church 


to the various systems which 





demand the intervention of | 


the government in social and 
economic life may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

| (a) The — philosophy 


and 


program of Communism can- | 
not under any circumstances | 


be reconciled with Christian 
teaching. 

| (b) The philosophy and 
‘program of strict socialism— 
|the taking over and operation 
by the State of the entire ma- 
chinery of production, distri- 


be reconciled with Christian 
_ teaching. 
| (c) Where 


the meaning 


which is given to the program | 


of socialization is the same as 
that given above to Socialism 
strictly so called-socialization, 
in that sense, cannot be recon- 
ciled with Christian teaching. 


which is given to the program 
of socialization is simply that 
the State has the right to place 
under public control those in- 
'dustries which are too vital to 
\the common good to be left 
‘Safely in private hands, then 
in that sense socialization is 
‘not opposed to Christian 
teaching, so long as it is not 
opposed to Christian teaching, 


eennedane 
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trust; let me not be 


confounded. 
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eration, 
crimination as “refusal to do 
business with any individual 
They 
made unconstitutional any fu- 
ture meeting of their organi- 
zation in a place in which 


‘signs in the race situation is 


the alertness and democratic 


a 


Vol. 9 





To Thee, O Lord have I lifted up my | 
soul: in Thee, O my God, | put my 


let my enemies laugh at me; for none 
of them that wait on Thee shall be 


Introit of the First Sunday of Advent. 


December, 1949 


= long as it is not intended as 
one step on the road to total 
|Socialism. — 

(e) Citizens should always 
|seek to determine whether the 
‘nationalization of an individ- 
ual industry is legitimate or 
| whether it is really only one 
‘part of a more far-reaching 
plan. There are three methods 
by which this can be done. 
They should constantly ques- 
tion their parliamentary rep- 
resentatives as to the real aim 
of their policies. They should 
constantly study the pub- 
lished programs of political 
parties. Above all they should 
endeavor to discover whether 
|the over-all result of a gov- 
‘ernment’s policy has been to 
extend the ownership of pro- 


tionalization of a particular 
industry is far less suspect 
than in the latter. 


(f) On the other hand, the 
nationalization of an industry 
in which numerous small 
firms operate, or which is cap- 
able of being run by small 


units, is not legitimate. 
(d) Where the meaning | 


(g) At all times the pur- 
pose of government policy 
should be, as far as possible, 
to break up big productive 


units, particularly monopolies 


and near monopolies, so that 
industries may be operated by 
small and medium-sized firms. 
In all industries in which this 
is possible, it is the only pro- 
gram fully in accord with 
Christian teaching. 


- 
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Covington, Ky. 


. 
* * ” 


Archbishop Patrick A. 
O:Boyle of Washington de- 
clared that racial discrimina- 
tions cause Communists to 


on the one hand, and our prac- 
tices on the other.” 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 
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Even in these circumstances it is not impossible— | For a day they would know | mn aan 
certain souls, in spite of heredity and environment may | what freedom was. | i, 
, : ‘ . sanctitv. But! For a day they would no, JUST FACT i 
accept God's grace and rise to heights of sanctity snie duces tk okies. 
since all must gain this, society should be ordered tO; nq then that glorioms day| students, who were attend-'conduct of elit anieaki Dheil 
the best conditions possible for its attainment. To came. ing the twentieth annual con- D. Williams, president of the 
: ; ae : hief f . f | That day, that day came : ; se 
strive for these conditions is the chief function o o> | wail doy anes tees! vention of the Ohio Valley Southern Regional Council, 
ciety. Leo XIII interpreted Christian Democracy to, Free! Province of the Newman Fed- declared in an interview in | 
defined racial dis- 
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should be expected. People in difficult circumstances But now they had their |.) discrimination is prac- Charge “us with hypocrisy as 
wealth are often themselves responsible for their po- ‘ee¢om. tined. they point accusingly to the 
. ra é ; oe Freedom to live as whites, e* * ; between our religi 
sition. People in the difficult circumstances of destitu- }ut Jooked down upon by) 6 a ee oy. - r - re we |-- 
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and to his responsibilities. The circumstances of nye is what He wants me | 


destitute must be alleviated. “Christian thought,” de-| Black. 


espe Meat | Black as night. 
clares Pope Pius XII “insists on the rehabilitation of Binsi:on: hanks te. 
the proletariat. Black as the Negro I am. 
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De Porres Club— 
Two Years Old 


Two years ago this month;Hueck Doherty, calling on 





six people gathered to discuss 
problems confronting ‘minor- 
ity groups in Omaha. 
meeting led to regular weekly 


meetings and to the founding |the call was followed by a 


of the Omaha DePorres Club. 


The purpose of the Club is 
to promote justice and charity 
for minority groups; to elimin- 
ate the weapon of the devil, 
Jim Crow, and replace it with 
democratic, natural, normal 


integration. The Brotherhood | 


of Man and Jim Crow cannot 
stand together. 


Thus we concentrated on 
studying the racial problem 


in general, its basic causes | 


and ultimate solution. Study 
was in due time supplemented 
by action, Every opportunity 


for furthering the practice of | 


interracial justice and charity 
was seized upon. Investiga- 
tion of unsavory conditions 
led the way. Friendly discus- 
sion and persuasion followed 
in most cases. Where this 
failed on several occasions re- 
sort was had to the civil courts 
in the defense of civil rights. 


A few of the activities have 
been; annual interracial pic- 
nics, an interracial youth 
rally, working for the forming 
of the Mayor’s Human Rela- 
tions Committee, sponsoring 
several talks on the true 
brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God by Mrs. de 


Are the Destitute 


“Are there really hungry, 
homeless people in a rich city 
like New York” is a question 
we sometimes get from a mid- 
westerner or from a habitue 
of Park Avenue who has 
heard of the terrific welfare 
bill which puts the poor on 
Easy Street. Or are the desti- 
tute figments of the imagina- 
tion like Santa Claus? We 
assure them, “Yes, children of 
God, there really are people 
with no place to lay their 
heads, without a cent in their 
pockets or a bite to eat.” Some 
are that way because they’re 
alcoholics with no one who 
loves them enough to put up 
with them. Others are hard- 
working people who became 
ill, lost their jobs, then their 
savings. They may have gone 
to the hospital and lost their 
rooms. Now they’re out of the 
hospital in a weak state with 
no winter clothing. They sleep 
nights in subways if they can 
get a dime, or hallways or va- 
cant lots or rooftops or base- 
ments if they help the janitor. 





One of them in a basement | 


has had pneumonia four times 
in two years and he’s only for- 
ty years old. Another works 
eleven hours a day for his 
meals. If he asks for enough 
to pay room rent the owner 
tells him, “I can get all the 
help I want so you can leave.” 
The man is on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown, but he 
doesn’t want to complain to 
authorities about his treat- 
ment. We have seen these 
people and their gentle man- 
ners and their woffied looks. 
They’re real people. 

During the daytime the des- 
titute sit on park benches if 


there’s some sun or shelter, or: 


in stations or hospital waiting 
lines. 






Some don’t want work ' 
or are unable to work, but 


|several large business places 
‘to find out their policy on 


This hiring Negroes (in the case of 


ith. Street Railway Company 


‘petition to them asking that 
‘they not exclude qualified Ne- 
| groes); painting the homes of 
three deserving families; spon- 
| soring a musical recital by 
‘Ruth Norman and at present 
‘sponsoring the play “Trial By 
| Fire.” 

One of the most important 
‘results of these two years is 
that many people have come 
to know members of another 
‘group as individuals, not as 
|members of a group. The De- 
'Porres Club feels this is true 
‘education for a real living 
democracy. 

When almost a year old, the 
‘Club acquired headquarters 
‘and Center. Here at 1918 
|North Twenty-fourth Street, 
‘its educational program is 
‘carried on in the form of dis- 
|cussion groups, public formus, 
jand a lending library. The 
|Monday night business meet- 
‘ings of the Club are held here 
‘and from here its many activ- 
‘ities are directed. “With mal- 
‘ice towards none and charity 
‘for all” the Omaha DePorres 
|Club seeks, with the help of 
'God and man of good will, to 
‘do its bit towards making 
‘Omaha a better and happier 
place for all to live. 


Like Santa Claus? 


most of them are anxious to 
|get a job, and feel they are 
|needed somewhere. But with- 
out proper rest and a place to 
'clean and press their clothes 
they can’t compete for jobs in 
a situation where unemploy- 
ment is growing. City facili- 
‘ties are admittedly inadequate 
to care for them, although 
‘during the war larger num- 
bers of soldiers and sailors 
‘were adequately sheltered 
|and fed. Yet each one is a 


child of God with an immor- | 


|tal soul, which must not be 
\allowed to despair. 


a * 
Prejudice 
(Continued from page 1) 
Body—and the fact that skin | 


or no skin we are each a part 
of the same Living Organism. | 









norance, America’s 
have built fences around the 
“other fellow.” You hope, by 
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AND OF THELRUTH 


low,” with his problems and 
his prides, exists. ; 
This practice is known as 

















Our Bookshelf 


Here are some excerpts known before, but now seen 
from the Fall and Winter List with startling clarity. 












Because of this fear, this ig-| 
whites| Wards Own Trumpet. Books 


¥ 


1949 published in Sheed and 


| with comments—yours to pick 
|and choose. 


ERN CULTURE by Chris- 
topher Dawson. $3.50. 
We are shown on the one 


‘on the other the material on 
which the Church went to 
work. This series of lectures 
|has an intensely practical re- 
lation to solving the problems 
and realizing the aspirations 
\of Western European Civiliza- 
‘tion in its present hour of 
crisis. 

DANTE THE PHILOSO- 

PHER by Etienne Gilson. 
| $4.00. 

Mr. Gilson seeks to under- 
stand and interpret Dante’s 
own thought not to classify 
him as belonging to some par- 
ticular school. He forgets 
neither the profundity and 
importance of the questions of 
which Dante treats nor the 
fact that it is a poet who is 
discussing them. 
REPROACHFULLY YOURS 

By Lucille Hasley. $2.75. 

Read any of her articles... 
Each is a flowering of fun and 
good sense out of some inci- 
\dent that has happened, or 
easily might have happened, 
|to you too. What is surprising 
is to find (after you have 
|stopped laughing) that you 
‘have somehow got a new 


| 


|'COLLECTED LETTERS OF 
ST. THERESE OF LI- 
SIEUX by F. J. Sheed. $3.75. 
| Now we have two hundred 


shutting him away as far as is| CHRISTIANITY AND WEST- ‘and forty-six letters, exactly 


possible from your sight and 
from your daily routine, that 
you may escape contact with | I 
him and thus not be reminded | hand the organs of the Chris- 
of the fact that the “other fel- tian Church in action...and 


as the Saint wrote them, and 

|in the order of their writing. 

‘They are all here. Autobiog- 

\raphically, the Letters are 

‘more revealing than the Auto- 

biography itself, precisely be- 

cause she wrote them without 
any notion of publication. The 

Little Way becomes amazingly 

vivid when we see it thus in 

operation from week to week. 

THEY MADE ME SIGN by 
John Carmel Heenan. $2.00. 
I a non-Catholic is set upon 

|marrying a Catholic...the 

Six Instructions are not an ar- 

jgument for joining the 

'Church: they are a clear state- 

‘ment of what the religion is 

which has so profound an ef- 

\fect upon the other party to 

‘the marriage...There is al- 

ways a risk in marrying a 

Catholic if you aren’t one, but 

some knowledge of what 

makes a Catholic tick dimin- 
ishes the risk. 

LIMITS AND DIVISIONS OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY by 
Oscar Halecki, $3.50. 

It is a piece of living his- 
torical writing. The author 
has read everything. ..but he 
is himself an orginial his- 
torian of great power; and 
there is a sense of newness in 
seeing great questions through 
ithe eyes of a Central Euro- 


segregation, and it follows as| grasp of some truth, vaguely | pean. ° 


regation results in human suf- 
\fering. For instance, it is be- 
coming apparent that this 
thing called segregation is re- 


the children of the “other fel- 
low.” 
Now, you might say, “Well, 


how can you blame that on| 


segregation?”, and you might 
| be inclined to believe that fac- 
tors other than bad housing 
and bad environment are re- 





|the fact that in cities where 
Negro children have been 


naturally as can be that seg-|, 


sulting in a higher degree of | 
juvenile delinquency among. 
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| bodily ills in the ghettos than 





What can we do? If we see | given an opportunity to live) in other parts of northern cit- 
Christ in each of these we in decent homes all records of| ies; the cost per capita of fire 
|have an opportunity to feed | behavior regarding them show and police protection is far 


|Him, shelter Him, clothe Him, 
‘according to the means He 
has given us. If we can’t help 
personally we might enable 
Friendship House to pay for 
room and food until the em- 
ployable ones can get set in 
jobs and the unemployable 


ment of welfare. 


They need warm under-| with the white averagein neg-| Figures 
'wear, stockings and overcoats | lected areas, the record of|the awful depth of humilia- 
to help keep out the cold. | Negro children in these supe-| tion which a Negro father, for 


Some want bus fare to get 


home, where they have rela- | 


|exactly the reverse. 


"He FACTS SHOW that 
behavior of Negro chil- 
dren who have had an oppor- 
‘tunity to enjoy uncongested, 
improved housing similar to 
the white standard is as good 


|white youngsters. Compared 


‘rior homes is much better! 
Various researches have 


greater. The mortality per 


| thousand in all age groups is) 


| higher; the cost of maintain- 
jing this blight, this social sore, 


| this evil scab on our country’s 


|body politic, is simply incal-| 


, culable. 
| And you are paying the bill, 


can get help from the depart- | as the general average of| Mr. White Taxpayer! 


| Well, so much for figures. 
can't begin to portray 


|instance, undergoes when he 
is told, not once but many 


tives and friends. You can do | brought to light figures which|times in his career, that his 


some of these things 


for|prove that housing segrega-| children are forbidden to share 


Christ to greet Him on His | tion has infected more people/|the air, the sunshine, and the 
‘birthday into this world. Will! per thousand with tuberculo-| opportunity to grow and de- 


you? 
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voice to be heard 
heart. 


_ the Lord shall make the glory of His | 


Introit of the Second Sunday of Advent. 


sis, venereal disease, and other 


in the joy of your | 









|velop in less crowded neigh- 
| borhoods which your children 


nnn nn ann ;| take as a matter of course. 
People of Sion, behold the Lord ae oles 
shall come to save the nations; and | 


This puts it squarely up to 
you! What would you do, Mr. 


|Family, if you were politely 
| informed, “No, we don’t have 
anything against Negroes in 
we just don’t 


| would go back to your home 
|in the blight, back to a house 
built ninety years ago to ac- 
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Rejoice in the Lord always; again 
I say, rejoice. Let your modesty be 
known to all men: for the Lord | 
nigh, Be nothing solicitous; but in | 
everything by prayer let your re- 
quests be made known to God. 


Introit of the Third Sunday of Advent. 
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/racy—these are just 


| rights 
want to start any trouble out) teed in America’s Constitution 
just refuse to| will be evenly applied to all 
|Sell you a home or lot.” You! your fellow countrymen, re- 
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commodate one family in com- 
fort, which today your family 
is forced to share with three 
or four others; back home to 
your wife whose daily battle 
against grime, soot, rodents 
and insect infestation is al- 
most more than her gallant 
spirit can bear; back home to 
discouragement. and despair; 
and you would say bitterly to 
yourself: “America, Democ- 
empty 
words for me. I am a second- 
class citizen. I must forever 
remain under-privileged, and 
my children after me _ will 
share the burden which my 
forebears carried, because I 
am a Negro.” 


UST WHAT will you do, Mr, 

and Mrs. and Miss Fair- 
minded Catholic American, to 
mitigate this needless trag- 
edy? 

Well, first of all, you can 
practice the Christian charity 
which is expected of each of 
us Catholics and personally 
and individually see to it 
whenever possible that the 
theoretically guaran- 


gardless of color. 
If you can honestly number 
(Continued on page 6) 
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During these joyful weeks 
of Advent our Farm family is 
making preparations for the 
Christchild’s coming. If you 
listened in at the front door 
you would probably hear 
someone singing the O An- 
tiphons. And the Advent 
wreath on the library table as 
well as the holiday atmos- 
phere about the house would 
make you know that Christ- 
mas on the Farm is four weeks 
long! 

Most of us having had our 
vacations, have gotten back in 
the swing of things. Alice, our 
beloved House mother, went 
back to Illinois to spend the 
winter, as our Wisconsin win- 
ters are too severe for her. 
We are looking forward to 
spring when she will be back 
with us again. Meanwhile our 
many visitors keep coming 
and we keep thanking God for 
sending them to us. Recently 
two charming young nurses 
from the Wausau Memorial 
Hospital came out to visit us. 
All of us pitched in to help 
make supper while we had a 
stimulating discussion on 
Catholics, catholicism, labor, 
poverty and you name it. As 
someone has already said, one 
of the best things about be- 
longing to Friendship House is 
that you get to know some of 
God’s nicest people. 

In October Grace lectured 
at the Thirtieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Minnesota 
Council of Catholic Women. 
She spoke on the “Responsi- 
bility of the Lay Person.” Fol- 
lowing this talk, she spoke to 
four other groups of college 
alumnae, high school students, 
and young people. Last month 
Grace and Elaine lectured 
jointly in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Elaine discussed the 
Doctrine of the Mystical Body 
and its relation to racism, 
while Grace talked on “The 
Lay Apostle and You.” Fol- 
lowing the St. Paul talks they 
went to Chicago to take part 
in the Third National Con- 
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By ELAINE JONES 


ference on Intergroup Rela- 
tions. For three days over 300 
representatives of federal, na- 
tional, state and local agencies 
met to interchange some of 
the ideas, experiences and 
techniques which they found 
useful in solving the problems 


of injustice and discrimina-. 


tion against minority groups. 
The experience was a lesson 
in humility—it gave us new 
realization of how much we 
depend upon God and upon 
each other for our needs, both 
spiritual and temporal. 

In our state the University 
of Wisconsin sponsored a sym- 
posium on labor legislation. 
Representatives of the Fair 
Employment Division of the 
Industrial Commission as well 
as leaders in the field from 
other states discussed ways of 
making the Wisconsin FEPC 
more effective .. . the Wiscon- 
sin Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights is planning a 
study of the wages, living 
standards and working condi- 
tions of the migratory work- 
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Drop down dew, ye heavens, from | 
above, and let the clouds rain the | 
just: let the earth be opened, and — 
bud forth a Saviour. | 

Introit of the Ember Wednesday in Advent. | 
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Wisconsin Reporter 


ers in this state. It seeks to 
determine what’ Wisconsin’s 
responsibilities are toward 
these marginal laborers . . . the 
American Bowling Congress 1s 
still limiting its membership 
to Caucasians. No comment. 

Two of the luckier members 
of our Farm family are going 
to a Fiesta in Wausau. There 
will be Greek pastries, Scan- 
dinavian goods, Italian wares 
and the songs and dances of 
many of the European coun- 
tries. It will be fun to get to 
know just a little bit more 
about some of the other mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
And we will have tea and 
cookies besides! 

We are planning to have a 
“folding party” soon. Some 
of our friends are coming out 
to help us fold our “begging” 
letters. If you can’t be in on 
our folding party, won’t you 
at least pray with us that we 
will get sufficient returns to 
pay off our bills? Thank you, 
and may God grant you a 
Blessed Christmas! 
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Washington Reporter 


By Virginia Sobotka 


By the time this goes to 
paess what Robert Burns was 
pleased to call “bleak Decem- 
ber” will be upon us and prob- 
ably everybody will be too 
concerned preparing for what 
we call the “Joyous Season” 
to be very enthusiastic about 
what has been happening this 
fall at St. Peter Claver Center. 
Nevertheless it has been a 
very active and interesting pe- 
riod for us so we are going to 
tell you about it, anyway. 

Unfortunately, all the sto- 


- ries you hear about Washing- 


ton being full of windbags are 
not just legends. However, it 
is also true that the city con- 
tains quite a number of peo- 
ple who really have something 
to say and SPCC has been 
very fortunate in being able 
to get some of them to say it 
at the Monday evening open 
forums. Just take a look at 
the array of speakers who 
were here in October: Clar- 
ence Mitchell, Labor Secre- 
tary of NAACP; Harry Read 
of the CIO; Ed Willock of IN- 
TEGRITY (of course, he was 
imported); Dr. Euphemia 
Haines of Howard University 
and Rev. Phillip Kenny of 
Lay Organizations at NCWC. 

We also have plenty of good 
retreat masters to pick from 
and Father John Mulgrew, 
O.P., made the semi-monthly 
day of recollection at St. 
Anselm’s Priory the highlight 
of October. 

Early in November Jean 
Lang, FH staff worker, and 
one of the pioneers of SPCC 
joined the great army of Fed- 
eral employees. Well, SPCC’s 
loss is the U. S. government’s 
gain and we have the conso- 


lation that Jean has promised 
to continue as a volunteer. 


Mr. Frank Delaney, Solic- 
itor, U. S. Post Office, conduct- 
ed November’s first open 
forum. His subject was his 
personal visit to Therese Neu- 
mann, the Bavarian stigmatic. 
A very interested audience 
kept him answering questions 
for sometime after he finished 
his talk. A young lady pres- 
ent, a native of Germany, con- 
tributed the interesting item 
that Therese Neumann, who 
has had no bodily nourish- 
ment for some thirty odd 
years, is not allowed a food 
ration card but only a soap 
card! 

The Center’s next speaker 
was Dr. Charles Drew of 
blood plasma fame who de- 
serted his usual topic of med- 
icine and entertained us with 
colored slides, the product of 
his travels in Europe. His ex- 
cellent running commentary 
made the evening educational 
as well as entertaining. 


The same evening Mary 
Houston spoke to the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin at St. 
Ann’s parish. She was accom- 
panied by Dolores Kendrick, a 
volunteer of the Center. After 
a short talk touching on the 
Lay Apostolate and its func- 
tion as a positive answer to 
communism, together with an 
explanation of the origin, de- 
velopment and purpose of 
Friendship House, Mary asked 
Dolores some pertinent ques- 
tions about her life and how 
being a Negro affected it. 
Dolores’ answers revealed the 
handicap under which Ne- 
groes grow up, receive an ed- 
ucation, and make a place for 
themselves in a white man’s 
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May All People 
Enjoy the Fulness 


Of a Real Peace 
Which Is 


CHRISTMAS 


world. The ladies of the So- 
dality received Mary and Do- 
lores very graciously and 
were much interested as was 
evidenced by the lively discus- 
sion period which followed 
the talks. 

Everybody was happy to 
welcome Ellen Rehkopf back 
after her month at Blessed 
Martin farm. From the looks 
of her the rugged life certain- 
ly agreed with her. 

The day before Thanksgiv- 
ing an accident threatened to 
cast a chill (and we do mean 
chill!) over the festivities 
planned for the following day. 
The transom over the store 
window was blown out by the 
wind and by a freak fell into 
the window smashing the 
center pane. After it was 
plain that no one was hurt the 
next thought was (naturally) 
how a new pane would be 
paid for and if it could be put 
in before Thanksgiving Day. 
Of course the usual FH re- 
marks about the will of God 
and the Holy Ghost were bad- 
ied about and before the aft- 
ernoon was over, sure enough, 
the Holy Ghost had provided 
both a new pane and some one 
to pay for it. With this pleas- 
ant thought we leave you. 





Chicago’ Re; 
By BETTY SCHNE 


Feast of St. 
O God, Wh 
John, Thy c 
with a spirit 
and with a 
the cross, § 
swervingly v 
steps, we n 
lasting glory. 

Collect — 


Dear Friends in Christ: 

We wish that we could tell you th 
South Side was finished. Would tha 
a final “Thank you” because the pra 
dollars, the food and the clothing y 
shared for the love of Christ in H 
brought interracial justice and peace. 
Te Deum because 400,000 Chicagoan: 
the prejudices of their white brothers 
of thanksgiving because no little cl 
to shout for joy because the daily in 
Negroes move in” are a thing of the 

Unfortunately, we can’t do any of 
even be sure that our work has been 
perpetual state of crisis with which \ 
is accentuated now ... in the poor ' 
rent money because they no longer ha 
of Negroes who have moved out ¢ 
violence, in the increased emphasis 
justice by the Communists, in the re 
which reached, a low of 19¢ with m 
little food in the larder. 

Humanly speaking, we might lose © 
ever, for our work is in Christ, who, t 
is always victorious. And in the light 
we can count our blessings. Tension 
of progress. Your charity has allowe 
years, helping the poor, and repeati 
of the Church, which are the-only 
crisis. 

Indeed with Pius XI “Let us thar 
us live among present problems. . i 
to anyone to be mediocre.” 

We. need food for the poor and o 
candy, and canned goods for Chri 
needed for rent, for heat, for light, f 
paint, for paper, for postage, for p 
literature, amounts to a bare minim 

We are the only Catholic*interrac 
South Side. Because the issue is so 1 
short, we beg you—please help us to 

Most of all, we ask your.prayers 
help and our own talents to the ful 
United in prayer and in action, we 
Christ to our confused portion of Go 


In the Cha 
The Staff 
Betty Schn 








Thou art near, O Lor 
ways are truth: | have 
the beginning concern 
monies, and Thoy art | 


Introit of the Ember | 
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ago” Reporter 
BETTY SCHNEIDER 
Feast of St. John of the Cross. 
O God, Who didst imbue blessed 


John, Thy confessor and doctor, 
with a spirit of utter self-denial, 


and with a surpassing love of 
the cross, grant that, by un- 
swervingly walking in his foot- 
steps, we may attain to ever- 


lasting glory. 
4Collect — Mass of the Day) 


st: 
ould tell you that the job on Chicago’s 
hed. Would that we could be writing 
because the prayers, the sacrifices, the 
the clothing you have so generously 
of Christ in His Mystical Bady have 
stice and peace. We would like to sing 
),000 Chicagoans no longer suffer from 
- white brothers .. . to breathe a prayer 
use no little child is hungry tonight, 
ise the daily incidents of terror “when 
> a thing of the past. 
can’t do any of these things. We can’t 
work has-been more than begun. That 
sis with which we must often tire you, 
. in the poor who come for food and 
1ey no longer have jobs, in the tragedies 
e moved out of the ghetto and met 
eased emphasis on every possible in- 
unists, in the reality of a bank account 
of 19c with monthly bills to pay and 
der. 
we might lose hope. We cannot, how- 
in Christ, who, though a human failure, 
And in the light of the victorious Christ 
ssings. Tensions are frequently a sign 
arity has allowed us to work for seven 
yor, and repeating the social teachings 
1 are the-only answer to our modern 


XI “Let us thank God that He makes 
| problems ... it is no longer permitted 
iocre.” 

the poor and ourselves, clothing, toys, 
goods for Christmas baskets. Money 
1eat, for light, for gas, soap and water, 
postage, for program equipment, for 
» a bare minimum of $900.00 a month. 
atholic* interracial center on Chicago’s 
the issue is so vital and the time is so 
lease help us to continue. 

< your.prayers that we may use your 
lents to the fulness that God intends. 
in action, we may bring the peace of 
d portion of God’s vineyard. 


In the Charity of Christ, 
TheStaff of Friendship House 
Betty Schneider, Director 


ear, O Lord, and all Thy | 
ith: | have known from _ 
ig concerning Thy testi- © 
Thoy art for ever. 

of the Ember Friday in Advent. 
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UST IN passing we might 
mention that we think we 
have another person on the 


road to conversion. What is 
the old saying?—“The blood 
of Martyrs is the seed of 
Faith.” It seems that a lady 
whose husband was sick, be- 
ing a good friend of our Di- 
rector, Betty Schneider, asked 
if someone at Friendship 
House would donate blood to 
the Hospital in payment for 
his transfusions. Betty and 
Joe Nooney, a visiting Volun- 
teer from St. Paul Seminary, 
both agreed and in the com- 
pany of the wife who was 
also donating blood went to 
the hospital. 


Upon arriving, the nurse-in- 
charge took their names and 
other data necessary and then 
proceeded to set up the appa- 
ratus needed. The Doctor then 
called Betty and Joe into his 
office and apparently having 
noticed on the records that 
the man for whom they were 
donating the blood was color- 
ed asked Betty and Joe if they 
were with that colored woman 
outside and if it was true that 
they were giving their blood 
for her husband. They an- 
swered an emphatic “yes” and 
started explaining the doc- 
trine of Interracial Justice and 
the work of Friendship House. 
In the course of the conversa- 
tion when the fact came out 
that Betty was not only a 
good friend of the woman but 
actually lived in the same 
Apartment House as the sick 
man and his wife—well, to say 
the least, you could have 
knocked them over with the 
proverbial. feather. 


Later, Joe said that the 
Doctor and the Nurse looked 
as if they needed the transfu- 
sion as they stood watching 
the wife, Betty and himself 
walk out of the Hospital 
laughing and talking together. 








Harlem 
Reporter 


By MABEL KNIGHT 


We are glad we no longer 
have a Communist as council- 
man. Ben Davis was defeated 
three to one in spite of much 
publicity and a very vigorous 
campaign. Ear] Brown, our 
new councilman, is a fine per- 
son by all reports. He’s not 
at all flamboyant. On the day 
after his election he had asign 
in his home, “Please restrain 
your enthusiasm!” 

Thanksgiving 

It was easy for us to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving, as we had 
so many things for which to 
be thankful]. First, there are 
our good friends who have 
helped us back to our finan- 
cial feet. They passed out col- 
lection boxes in seminaries 
with our appeal pasted on top. 
They refused expensive din- 
ners and collected the money 
that we and our neighbors 
might eat. They sent special 
windfalls which came to them 
along with our appeal. They 
denied themselves to help us. 
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Some sent us 30c for a meal 
and one sent us 2c to send out 
another appeal and, no doubt, 
prayed in the answer. Many 
poor religious devised in their 
love ways to help us, sending 
our appeal to those able to 
give or sending names of peo- 
ple whose hearts might be 
touched. Only God knows 
how many people received 
through their prayers that 
push of actual,grace needed 
to make them take the trou- 
ble to help us. Bishops and 
monsignori sent donations 
and encouraging notes. Such 
thoughtfulness from such 
busy people is most comfort- 
ing. God and His poor are 
really loved by many. 


Turkeys 


Then there was that night 
when we had just finished 
supper and in walked a young 
man bearing two turkeys. 
They were from a television 
show, donated by a company 
which is now under charges 
of unfair business practices. 
May God give them the grace 
to stop passing on their loss 
from spoilage to their em- 
ployees. We had two turkey 
dinners before the delightful 
one at Montgomery, N. Y., 
Blessed Martin’s Farm, with 
the huge turkey donated by 
Dr. O’Leary from Newburgh. 


Newly Baptized 
Staffworker 


Our greatest cause for re- 
joicing was Gerard Kauf- 
man’s baptism and first holy 
communion. Father Dugan, 
our moderator, baptized him 


We all agreed that they need- 
ed a transfusion of “Christian 
Charity.” And we think it 
was due to Betty’s and Joe’s 
example of living Christianity 
that the wife of the sick man 
called up the next day and 
after thanking Betty and Joe, 
asked for a missal, a rosary 
and an introduction to a 
priest. What was it?—“The 
blood of Martyrs... ?” 





| Come, O Lord, and show Thy face | 
| to us, Thou that sittest upon the | 
_ cherubim: and we shall be saved. 


Introit of the Ember Saturday in Advent. 
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at Resurrection parish, and 
Leon King and I were spon- 
sors. Then Father offered 
Mass and all the staffworkers 
and some of the volunteers 
received the Body of Our 
Lord. It is very good to think 
of Him coming into a newly- 
baptized soul. Gerard’s par- 
ents were victims of Hitler’s 
racism in the gas chambers of 
a concentration camp. When 
Gerard came to this country 
he found racism again so he 
aligned himself with the Ne- 
gro. We saw his story in the 
Amsterdam News, a Harlem 
paper, and Etta Lucas, one of 
our volunteers, invited him to 
Friendship House. When he 
came here he found his fel- 
low-Parisian, Leon King, and 
a close friendship sprang up. 
Leon later helped Fr. Dugan 
instruct him. Now Gerard is 
in charge of our youth work 
and doing a fine iob for the 
bodies and souls of our young 
neighbors. Sometimes we can 
hardly wait to get to heaven 
(or will it be at the Last Judg- 
ment?) to see all this beauti- 
ful and complicated tapestry 
which is the working out of 
the will of God in His uni- 
verse. The beautiful pattern 





of the few threads we see 
coming together once in a 
while are tantalizing. 


Barthe Gives Us Head of 


Christ 
Last of all, Richmond 
Barthe, the famous Negro 


sculptor, gave us a head of 
Christ preaching the Sermon 
on the Mount. He gave it to 
us in memory of his mother. 
It is the most precious thing 
in our library, both from a 
material and a_ sentimental 
point of view. It is very in- 
spiring and reminds us of the 
hours of meditation and liv- 
ing a life pleasing to Christ, 
which is Mr. Barthe’s method 
of producing religious sculp- 
ture. He has statues and 
monuments in many places. 
We wish some store on Bar- 
clay street would sell his fine 
statues and reproductions in- 
stead of some of the stuff they 
do sell. Mr. Barthe is too busy 
creating magnificent statues 
to see that his work is more 
widely distributed. We wish 
someone would find that to be 
his or her vocation. 








Facets 


IN Nazareth, Carolina ... 

Mr. Sigurd Nepsted, of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company personnel division, 
reports that Michigan Bell 
uses the only valid job criter- 
ion: ABILITY. There are now 
286 Negroes on the payroll. 
The company, Mr. Nepsted 
stated, finds that the expe- 
rience of the members of the 
various races working to- 
gether removes all anticipated 
difficulties. 

e's 2 

Thirty Jesuit high schools 
and 24 colleges now admit Ne- 
groes on an equal basis with 
all other students. Since a 
previous survey, made two 
years ago, five high schools 
and three colleges have 
opened their doors to Negro 
applicants. In all, there are 
38 Jesuit high schools and 30 
Jesuit, colleges in the United 
States. During this same two- 
year period, the number of 
Negro students in Jesuit 
schools of higher education 
has increased from 581 to 887. 

” * * 

Negro and white students 
at Catholic colleges in the 
New Orleans, La., area, spent 
a day together at the Ursuline 
College of that city on March 
13. The Interracial Day in- 
cluded Mass, breakfast to- 
gether, and an interracial pro- 
gram. Said Bishop J. F. Rum- 
mell of New Orleans: “I am 
pleased to approve of the 
plans for the observance of 
Catholic Interracial Day. I 
trust that the meeting will 
bring about a better under- 
standing of race relations, at 
least among groups on the col- 
lege level.” 


Study Weekends at Blessed 
Martin’s Farm 


Two study weekends will 
be held at Blessed Martin’s 
Farm, R. R. 1, Montgomery, 
N. Y., during January. If 
you're interested, please write 
to Miss Muriel Zimmermann, 
Box 54, College Station, New 
York 30, N. Y., or Miss Aud- 
rey Perry at the farm, for 
more details. The house is 
very cozy and the hills and 
pond should offer good winter 
sports. Muriel, Stan Vish- 
newski and the farm staff 
should give you new inspira- 
tion to bring the world to 
Christ, starting with yourself 
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(Continued from page 1) 
sound criterion for drawing | 
conclusions on race relations. 

This does not mean that you 
must frequent Negro night 
clubs or that you must .spend 
more time with Negroes than 
with others. It simply means 
that you will make the ac- 
quaintance of several Negroes 
who have interests similar to 
yours. When they have seen 
that you are genuine — that 
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you are not condescending or 
acting for some other insin- 
cere reason—they will treat 
you as a friend. Primarily 
when white people learn how 
it feels to be avoided, to be 
stared at, to be refused admis- 
sion to public places, or to be 
forced to live in slums, and to 
work solely in menial capa- 
cities; in short, when the ma- 
jority group in the U.S. A. can 
look at the minorities and say, 
“In my heart I’m you,” then 
the first great barrier to good 
human relations will be over- 
come. 

It must be granted that 
Negroes know whites better 
than whites know Negroes, 
because the latter have so 
often worked in the homes of 
whites. It has been tradition 
for the Negro servants to be 
confidantes for the wealthy 
whites. In the Negro homes 
after they have returned from 
their day’s labor, one of the 
main subjects of conversation 
is the “amusing” and _irra- 


tional psychology used by 
whites in their treatment of 
Negroes. 


- Another point in illustrat- 
ing the need for getting their 
suggestions is that when 
Christian missionaries deal 
with a new people, they study 
their ways, their history, and 
use. catechists and _ native 
clergy from the ranks of this 
new country. If they didn’t 
employ that method, the out- 
siders would not get to “first, 
base” in their recruiting. The 
story of St. John Brito is an 
outstanding example of this. 
He went to Northern India, 
and lived amongst the Brah- 
mins for ten years before he 
told them about his religion. 
Then when he began explain- 
ing Christ and His Church to 
these great intellectuals, he 
won hundreds over. Why? 
Because he had first become 
one of them. 

So it is here in the USA 
with our broad race relations 
problem. Whites won’t get to 
“first base” unless they first 
show the Negroes that they 
are genuine. And if it is an 
organization, the group must 
show a program of action. 
Colored people have read 
loads of articles and they have 
had hundreds of whites com- 


Ask the Negro 






The Lord hath vate to Me: Thou art 


them theoretically, but they 


won't be moved unless they see | 
| the “real thing.” Negroes, espe- 


cially those from the South, 
have become so demoralized 


‘that it is truly difficult to get 


them to become active with 
interracial organizations. Per- 
sons and groups with an altru- 
istic view or Christian attitude 
are just too rare! 


The duty then is obviously 
with the majority group, and 
the Negroes’ plight and the 
relationship between the races 
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that duty includes going out 


of your way to make friends | 


with Negroes and _ inviting 
them to the same places you 
go. We must first know how 
to treat all people with dig- 
nity, then we will be qualified 
to talk religion and to fight 
for better legislation and 
wider education along these 
lines. 

I have touched very little 
on the religious and moral 
obligations involved. Suffice 
it to say with Clare Booth 
Luce, “Until you have seen 
Christ im the face of your. 
colored neighbor, you never | 
have seen Christ and you may | 
never see Him.” | 


Prejudice 


(Continued from Page 3) 
yourself among those who 
seek to promote better human | 


understanding you will have | 


been encouraged to observe | 
throughout the United States 
the creation and progress of 
many groups dedicated to in-| 
terracial amity. Both the, 
Catholic and the “civic” or-| 
ganizations have been up: 
against frequent opposition, | 
for the malignant spirit of ig-| 
norance and fear is by no 
means quiet in this, our “free” 
nation. 

In terms of cold dollars and 
cents there are entrenched 
groups in the cities whose 
long-term profit depends to a 


‘large extent upon the main- 


tenance of segregation through 
prejudice. 

For these and other reasons 
there are setbacks in their 
work, there are frequent on- 
slaughts against their efforts, 
there is constant sniping and 
belittling of their achieve- 
ments. But few will be dis- 
couraged. They take pride in 
the character of their oppo- 
nents, for they know in their 
hearts that they are fighting a 
good fight. 

If you live in a northern 
city, why don’t you join such a 
‘group, or better still, go out 
and organize one, if none ex- 
ists in your city? The Amer- 
ican Council on Race Rela- 
| tions, 32 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
icago 1, Illinois, will provide a 
‘field consultant to guide you 


| through embryonic stages, and me this 20th day of October. 1949. 


ing “down” to the Harlems of |a wealth of practical back-|‘S>9!) 
America in order to improve ground material for projects. 1930° commute: Sniogs Att oe 





.|like most people. Judging by 
:/that last deal of his, 
‘hardly have made a first-rate;das would probably have en- 
old Judas|dowed sanatoriums, hospitals, 
wouldn’t . ... But Our Father| public libraries or laborator- 
Remember he was al-| 


not like the charlatans who, ready interested in the pau- 





AVE WE kept God’s word intact: 
tH sound like a slogan of a demagogu 
All the worse for the rich who pre 
| worse for us whom the powerful use a 
turns to the assault. 
‘ness. And firstly it is addressed to Juda 
| bearer and didn’t always keep? 
-his books very accurately. 
| That may be so. But after all 
| he was banker to the twelve, 
|and I’ve never yet heard of a 
|bank with all accounts strict- 
‘ly in order. No doubt he kept 
ihis commission fairly high, 


all about 
He gave 


provided 
of funds. 
It’s so 
despises 
he’d | 


broker’s clerk, 


takes our poor world as it is, | ies. 


manufacture one on paper) per prob! 
and reforming it, still on, aire. 
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August 24, 1912, as Amended by 


the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July | You’d do 


2, 1946, of Catholic Interracialist, | 1 that money you stole, at 
once, instead of trying to get 
My apostles worked up over 


published monthly, July-Aug. bi- 
monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
Oct. 1, 1949. 
State of New York } 
County of New York ss. all your 
Before me, a notary in and for the| deals in 
: | 
State and county aforesaid, person- | | $ 
ally appeared Margaret Bevins, | YOUI 
who re a duty se ac- 
|cording to law, deposes and says | of 
that she is the Editor of the Catholic | flattering 
Interracialist and that the follow-/ ness for 
ing, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief, a true st#e- 


ment of the ownership, management end of the stick. 


ON THE POOR 


By GEORGES BERNANOS 
the poor you have always with you? 


niche in His scheme of ti:tngs, 
He gave it a chance, He even 


paper. Fact is Our Lord knew | ways with you, but me you 
have not always with you, 


ir’ t of Congress of | : ° ° 
ee ae ee fied by |hour of mercy strike in vain. 


charitable enterprises. 
|Moreover you think you’re 


| you’ve got hold of the wrong 





Does that 
e? But it’s God’s word and we have received it. 
tend to believe it justifies their selfishness. All the 
s their hostages each time the army of papupers re- 


It is the sadest saying in the Gospels, the most burdened with sad- 


s. Judas! St. Luke relates that he was the first 
the power of money: | age of your own fundamental 
capitalism a_ tiny illusions. Poverty is the emp- 
tiness in your hearts and in 
your hands. It is only because 
a first installment) your malice is known to Me 
Can you beat that?| that I have placed Poverty so 
magnificient! God| high, crowned her and taken 
nothing. After all,|her as My bride. If once I 


if the deal had come off, Ju-| allowed you to think of her 


as an enemy, or even as a 
stranger, if I let you hope that 
one day you might drive her 
out of the world, that would 
be the death-sentence of the 
weak. For the weak will al- 


em, like any million- 


The poor you have al-| ways be an insufferable bur- 


den on your shoulders, a dead 
weight which your proud civ- 
ilizations will pass on to each 
other with rage and loathing. 
I have placed My mark upon 
their foreheads, and now you 
can only confront. them with 
cringing .dury; you may de- 
vour one lost sheep. but you 
will never again attack the 
flock. If My arm were to be 
lifted for only an instant, slav- 
ery—My great enemy—would 
revive of itself, under one 
name or another, since your 
law of life is debit and credit, 
and the weakling has nothing 


Our Lord. Which 
to this: don’t let the 


far better to cough 


imaginary financial 
toilet waters, and 


My notorious weak- 
down-and-outs, but 


I’m not at- 


| lication for the date shown in the} 
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(and if a daily, weekly, semiweek- 
ly or triweekly newspaper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 


above caption, recuired by the act | 
ot August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the acts of March 3, 1933, and July | 
2. 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse 
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2. That the owner is: (If owned 
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addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, 
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Not a 





member, must be given). 
Corporation. Owned by: Mabel 
Knight, Director, 34 W. 135th St., 


New York, N. Y.; Betty Schneider, 
Director, 4233 So. Indiana Ave., Chi- 
caco®ll.; Mary Houston, Director, 
1513 You St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 


more of total amount of bonds, mort- | 
gages, or other securities are: (If |} 
there are none—so state). None. 


tached to My paupers like an 
English old maid to lost cats, 
or to the poor bulls in the 
Spanish bull-ring. I love 
poverty with a deep, reasoned, 
lucid love—as equal loves 
equal. I love her as a wife 
who is faithful and fruitful. 
If the poor man’s right was 
derived only from strict ne- 
cesstty, your piddling selfish- 
ness would soon reduce him 
to a bare minimum, paid for 
by unending gratitude and 
servility. You’ve been hold- 
ing forth against this woman 
today, who has just bathed 
My feet with very expensive 
nard, as though my poor peo- 
ple had no right to the best 
scent. You’re obviously one 
of those folk who give a ha’ 


ization. 


oh, no! 





them clean. 





what I mean? 


hold their hands in horror if 
they don’t see him scurry 
off at once to the nearest bak- 
er’s to stuff himself with yes- 
terday’s stale bread, which the 
canny shopkeeper will in any 
case have sold him as fresh. 
In his place 
would do just as he did:|™more he wants 


it. 


to give but his skin. 
“ “ wc 


JUSTICE is the flowering of 
charity—its triumphant real- 
But it would hurt to 
give the hands of the clock 
a little shove all the same. My 
grouse against you people is 
not that poverty still exists— 
And I'll even grant 
you this much. I'll agree that 
it’s the job of old fools like 
me to feed and clothe and 
look after them and keep 
But since they 
are really your responsibility 
I cannot forgive you for send- 
ing them-to us so dirty. See 
Why, damn it 
all, after twenty centuries of 
Christianity, to be poor ought 
not still to be a disgrace. Or 
penny to a beggar and then|€lse you have gone and be- 
trayed that Christ of yours! 
There’s no getting away from 
that, good God Almigthy! You 
have every means of humb- 
ling the rich at your disposal, 
for setting their pace. The rich 
man wants to be well thought 
those people | f, and the richer he is the 


If you 
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the company but also, in cases where 
|the stockholder or security holder | bread. You fool! 
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much to 
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pany as trustee or in any other fi- 
duciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for 





such trustee is acting, is given; also| times merely the promise of 


that the said two paragraphs contain | 


statements embracing affiant’s full | @ dream? 
knowledge and belief as to the cir-| heavily in the scales of My|House of God, the last! 


cumstances and conditions under 


which stockholders and_ security | Heavenly 
holders who do not appear upon the | hoarded 


books of the company as trustees,/ the balance 


hold stock and securities in a ca- 


pacity other than that of a bona fide | have always with you, just 
because there will always be 
rich, that is to say there will 
always be hard and grasping 


owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
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only). 
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ple canopy. Rich and poor 
alike, do better to look at 
yourselves in the mirror of|fatten up people who from 
want, for poverty is the im-!father to son have in any. case 


straight to the near-| Would only have the pluck to 
A poor man with|Make them take the back 
in his belly, needs| Seats _in church round the 
lusion, more than | Holy Water stoup or even out 
What else|0n the steps—why not? It 
old, which means so|.WOuld have made them 





you, but a kind of) think. They'd all have had one 
whom | false hope, a dream and some-| Ye 0n the poor men’s seats, 
\I know 'm! The.first every- 
Poverty weighs| Where else, but here in the 


Can 
’ Father, and all your | YOu see that happening? 


Because first 


very same dreams as 


Of 
smoke won’t redress|°f course, I know the thing 
The poor you, Wouldn’t be easy. If the poor 
|man really is the living image 
| of Jesus—Jesus Himself—it’s 
|awkward to have Him sitting 
_ there in the front row, dis-s 
for power more than: Playing his obscene misery, 
possession. These men exist| his face from which in two 
among the poor as|thousand years you haven't 
among the rich, and the scal-| yet been able to wipe the 
lywag vomiting up his drink’ Spittle. 
in the gutter is _perhaps drunk 


and 
foremost the social problem 
1s a matter of honor, it is the 
Caesar, alseep under his pur-|¥Njust humiliation of poor 
men which makes your paup- 
per. Nobody’s asking you to 
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lost the habit of getting fat,|the voice of prodigies: 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


“All 


who’d probably always be/these things will I give thee, 
thin as a lath, and at a pinch, | if thou wilt fall down and wor- 


to make the thing look a bit|ship me.” 


more decent, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t eliminate 


mains that a poor man, a real 


Such may be the 
divine explanation of the 
strange patience of the multi- 


know. He stands there with 


poor man, an honest man goes|eyes downcast, his Temper 


of his own accord to what he 
considers his proper place, the 
lowest in the house of the 
Lord. And you’ve never 
seen and never will see a 
beadle dressed up like a hearse 
come down to look at him, at 
the very back of the church, 
to lead him to the altar rails 
with all the ceremony due to a 
prince—a prince in the order 
of Christianity. That notion 
usually makes your colleagues 
smirk. Vanity, rubbish .. . 
But why the devil must they 
always show such respect to 
the powerful of this earth, 
who revel in it? And if such 
respect is vain and empty, 
why is it always so expensive? 
We should have people laugh- 


waiting from second to sec- 
‘ond the word which woud 
'give him power over human- 
ity that word which will never 
‘be spoken by those conse- 
‘crated lips, sealed by God 
Himself. 


‘back his rights to the Poor 
‘Man without investing him 
with power. But if the impos- 
sible were to happen? If some 
‘merciless dictatorship with its 
hordes of bureaucrats, experts, 
statisticians—themselves de- 
‘fended by millions of police 
‘and spies—should succeed in 
| curbing simultaneously, all 
‘over the world, those fierce 


only to prey upon their fellows, 


ing at us, they say—a tramp/|the sharp wits that feed on 


sitting in the choir would soon 
become comic. All right. But 
when the tramp has definite- 
ly changed his rags for a plain 
deal box, when you’re sure— 
absolutely certain—there’s no 
more danger of his wiping off 
the snot with his fingers or 
spitting on your lovely car- 


pets, what do you do with the | golden mediocrity, which such | 
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day: for Our Lord is born to us; and | 
He shall be called wonderful, God, | 
the prince of peace, the father of the 
world to come; of Whose reign there | 


Introit of the Second 


‘human flesh, the race of men 
which has its teeth into hu- 
‘manity (since doubtless their 
eternal itch for gain is no 
| more than a veiled, hypocriti- 
'cal, perhaps unconscious form 
of the horrible craving, too 
base to admit, which still ob- 
sesses them—even then that 








and cunning brutes formed | 


ought to fake on your bended 
knees, as a gift from on High. 
There’s no greater danger in 
the world than rich men’s hy- 
procrisy ... In reality were 
only one family, the great 


favorite children. Think of 
ithe Old Testament in which 
this world’s goods are often 
the outward sign of heavenly 
favor. Ask yourself! Wasn’t 
it rather a rare privilege to be 
born exempt from the tempor- 
|al servitude, which makes the 
‘lives of those who have noth- 





idaily bread, an exhausting 
|Struggle with hunger and 
thirst, the insatiable belly de- 
'manding its pittance? Your 
‘houses should be houses of 
prayer, of peace. Have you 
inever been moved by poor 


you they form in their simple 
|minds? Why should you al- 
ways speak of their envy, 
without understanding that 
| what they ask of you is not so 
much your worldly goods as 
| something very hard to define, 


/no name to; yet at times it 
consoles their -loneliness; a 
dream of splendor, of magni- 
‘ficence, a tawdry dream, a 
‘poor man’s dream—and yet 
'God blesses it! 
he * * 

TOO MANY PRIESTS have 

held their tongues, and I wish 





|ing, a monotonous hunt for! 


Insoluble problem: to give 


men’s fidelity, the image of | 


| which they themselves can put | 
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Ha nenannnoneveneenn 


A light shall shine upon us this 


sv pnenenenned 


en —m-;,,;,|it had only been from pity. 
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ii|But we're cowards. We let 
ijyou talk once you've estab- 
if lished a principle. And what 
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Mass of Christmas. 
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j|have you laymen made of 
‘hell? A kind of penal servi- 
tude for eternity, on the lines 
of your convict prisons on 
}earth, to which you condemn 
in advance all the wretched 
felons your police have hunt- 
\ed from the beginning—‘“ene- 
mies of society,” as you call 
.them. You’re kind enough to 
|include the blasphemers and 
the profane. What proud or 
reasonable man could stomach 








fellow then? Get along with|a state of things has made the such a notion of God's injus- 
you! You can think me a fool,| rule, might soon weary hu-,tice? And when you find that 


but I’ve got hold of the right} manity 


so profoundly that 


notion inconvenient, it’s easy 


end of the stick; the Pope him- everywhere poverty, self-im- enough for you to put it on 
self wouldn’t change my mind,; posed would blossom forth 
and I’m only saying what your in a new spring. 


one side. Hell is judged by the 
standards of the world, and 


(Continued from page 1) 
‘ice training so long. At pres- 


man Relations comprises part 


of this. In the next few 


‘months Sergeants will be in-| 
‘cluded in. the program, and) 


eventually everyone on the 
force will regularly receive 
material on this most import- 
ant subject, so vital to decent, 
effective law-enforcement. 
The City Department estab- 
lished in its Crime Prevention 


Division a Section on Human | 


Relations almost four years 
|ago, in the beginning of 1946. 
Lt. John M. Cullinane was 
placed in charge. 

Since that time, particular- 
ly during the last two years, 
progress has been made. 
There is considerable differ- 
,ence between the rookie’s cur- 


|riculum today, with five one- | 


‘hour lectures on race and na- 
|tional problems and that of 
four years ago, with none. 

| Last summer all Lieuten- 
‘ants on the force went to 
school. Their course included 
four hours of lectures by Dr. 
Lohman, who was recently 
appointed Chairman of the 
State Parole Board by the 
Governor. 

Sixty new Juvenile Officers 
are in school at present. They 
are receiving training in Hu- 
man Relations, half from 
Patrolman Donald Keevers 
and half from Thomas D. 
Wright of the Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Human Relations. 
The next class of sixty more 
will receive similar indoctrin- 
ation. 

The Department’s training 
in Human Relations has three 
phases: the anthropological 


and sociological facts about | 


race and nationality, the re- 


and movement have ceased 
for them; they are fixed for- 
ever. Alas, if God’s own 
hand were to lead us to one 
of these unhappy things, even 
if once it had been the dear- 
est of our friends, what could 








Training the Police 


ligious and ethical aspects of 
‘such problems and finally the 
‘law which the policeman is 


* freaks, unemployables, drunk- | tude. The Poor Man could so| family of humanity, of whom jent, on the command level, a) a 
ards, anything too uncomfort-| easily seize power, but he does|our Lord Jesus is head. And certain amount of in-service otobreeigy to upho as re aoe to 
able to look at. The fact re-|not know, or seems not, to/you rich might have been His schooling is being done. Hu- ace and national problems 
with particular emphasis on 


‘the Bill of Rights of Rights of 
the Constitution. 

The pamphlet “Your Civil 
Rights,” prepared by the 
Mayor’s Commission is used 
as a basis for much of this as 
is the previously mentioned 
manual of the Park District 
force, “Police and Minority 
Groups.” 

A point stressed by the De- 
partment is “good public re- 
lations through good human 
relations.” This is felt to be of 
primary importance, and is a 
selling point for the men. 

The additional work done 
by the Human Relations Sec- 
tion under Lt. Cullinane, in- 
vestigating disorders and de- 
termining their causes and 
cures, should enable the Chi- 
cago Police to make even 
greater strides in the future. 

The instilling of proper atti- 
tudes in the “cop on the beat” 
can help to avoid many un- 
pleasant and sometimes disas- 
trous occurrences. The pro- 
tection of the rights of minori- 
ties wherever they are threat- 
ened, and the avoidance of un- 
necessary interference wih 
peaceful groups whose ideas 
of interracial mingling hap- 
pen to differ from the individ- 
ual policeman’s is a laudable 
aim. 

The policeman’s job is to en- 
force the law at all times and 
in all places, whether it be un- 
pleasant to him personally or 
not. He should never be 
guilty of unlawful behavior 
himself. When police training 
can give a feeling for the phil- 
osophy behind civil rights 
laws and a determination to 
uphold these laws, regardless 
of the cost, it has achieved a 
good end. 


Ballot 


‘Continued-from page 1) 


saints practiced, my dear fel-| No community will ever get hell is not of this world; it is we say to it? Truly, if one of|learn from their Negro 
low, so it can't be so foolish| the better of its poor. Some of the other world, and still us, if a living man, the vilest, brethren. 

as all that. On their knees to|live by their neighbor’s stu- less of this Christian society. most contemptible of the liv- Any down-trodden race in 
paupers and cripples and lep-| pidity. Some by his vanity or An eternal expiation—! The ing, were cast into those burn- | @y country, any poverty- 


ers, that’s the idea we get of his vices. The poor man lives 


your saints. 


army yours must be where a} 


mere passing corporal need 


only give the royal Host a pa- 


Queer sort of by charity. A great saying! 
ne om “ 


INDEED the folly of hu- 
man beings seemed as nothing 


miracle is that we on earth 
were ever able to think of 
such a thing, when scarcely 
has our sin gone out of us, 
}and one look, a sign, a dumb 


ing depths, I should still be 
ready to share his suffering, I 
would claim him from his exe- 
cutioner. . . To share his suf- 
fering! The sorrow, the un- 


stricken class is fertile ground 
for any ideology with a prom- 
ise—a promise of material sal- 
vation if this is a material 
problem, or with a promise of 


tronizing tap on the shoulder, | beside their stubborn malice, appeal suffices for grace and utterable loss of those charred Spiritual salvation if their 
. while field-marshals are gro- the sly help which under the! pardon to swoop down, as an tones which once were men, problem is a spiritual one. 
velling at his feet. eye of God himself they will eagle from topmost skies. It’s is that they have nothing hey adhere to the first 

* * * give to all the powers of evil, because the lowest of human More to be shared. pseudo-morality or pseudo- 

THE CHURCH is on a Of confusion and death. When|beings, even though he no ig eaten, religion which seems to offer 

longer thinks we can love, ONE SHOULD CONSIDER them the satisfaction they 
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masch through time as a regi- 
ment marches through strange 
country, cut off from all its 
ordinary supplies. The Church 
lives on successive regimes 
and societies, as the soldiers 
would from day to day on the 
inhabitants. 

How then could she ever 
give the poor, God’s legiti-| 
mate heirs, a kingdom which! 
is not of this world? She is 
in search of. the poor—she 
calls them to her from all the 
byways of the earth. And the 
Poor Man for whom she seeks 
eternally, is always there at 
the same place, on the topmost 
summit of the mountains, that 


giddy peak where he stands' gan vices. 
of slaves had only to submit like 


confronting the Prince 


Darkness, 


having harkened/animals .. . 


you think how ignorance, mis- 
ery and disease eat into thous- 
ands of miserable lives—and 
then, when Providence mir- 
aculously spares some haven 
in which peace might flourish, 
human lusts must needs creep 
into it, and once ensconced, 
howl bestially, night and day! 
” * * 

DO YOU really think the 
poor are blind and deaf? Un- 
luckily, they’re far too sharp- 
sighted. The most stupidly | 
blind of all people are the sat- 
isfied rich. You can hide vice 
away in your houses, but poor 
men smell it out from afar. 
We're told so much about pa- 
But at least pagan 


Whereas you 


still has in him the power of 
loving. Our very hate is re- 
splendent, and the least tor- 
mented of the fiends would 
warm himself in what we call 
our despair, as in a morning of 
glittering sunshine. Hell is 
not to love any more, madame. 
Not to love any more! That 
sounds .quite ordinary to you. 
To a human being still alive, 


it ‘means to love tess or lovely SEE ee enciateraianennmmamneneninnite mi vasa 
A Child is born to us, and a Son is 1 
given to us; Whose government is 
upon His shoulder; and His name | 
| 


elsewhere. To understand is 
still a way of loving. But sup- 
pose this faculty which seems | 
so inseparably ours, of our 
very essence, should disap- 
pear! Oh, prodigy! To stop 
loving, to stop understanding 
—and yet to live. The error 
common to us all is to invest; 


now for twenty centuries to|/abuse the word of God which| these damned with something | 
the same words repeated in-|teachés the poor to obey injstill inherently alive, some-| 


cessantly in the same voice, ae 
angel's voice, a sublime voice, 


their hearts. You fancy you 


thing of our own inherent mo- 
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very carefully before speak- 
ing of poverty to the rich. Or 
we should render ourselves 
unworthy of teaching it to the 
poor. And how could we then 
dare to stand in the presence 
of Jesus Christ?. 


From: The Diary of a Country 
Priest. 
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counsel. 


shall be called the angel of great 


Introit of the Third Mass of Christmas. 


seek, just as they buy imita- 
tion luxuries because the gen- 
uine ones are inaccessible to 
them. We who possess the 
genuine thing and the only 
sure solution to not only these 
problems but any problems at 
all have the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of bringing the 
Christian answer. 
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GREAT NEGROES 


Rarely has the diabolical 
side of man’s ingenuity been 
so well illustrated as it was 
by the treatment of the eight- 
eenth century Haitian Negro. 
For the least fault (or for 
none at all) a black man could 
be flogged, branded, stran- 
gled, mutilated, or burnt alive. 
To teach a slave religion was 
a grave social offense, for, 
according to plantation own- 
ers, _Catholicism contained 
“elements which might en- 
gender ideas of equality in 
the mind of the Negro.” To 
make matters worse Negroes 
were divided among them- 
selves, the free mulattoes 
heartily despising their dark- 
er brethren and, in some cases, 
exceeding the whites in cruel- 
ty towards them, this in spite 
of the fact that all Negroes, 
pure or half-breed, suffered in 
common under the Caucasian 
yoke. 

In such a millieu Francois 
Dominique Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture was born. His early life 
was happier than that of most 
of his fellow bondsmen. He 
had met with exceptional 
white men—his master, who 


was benevolent and progres- 
sive, and the Jesuit priests 
who had taught religion, read- 
ing, and writing to his father, 
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Toussaint L’Quverture 
By ELIO CASPERETTI 


who had in turn taught him. 
Though legally a slave he 
enjoyed many privileges and 
was encouraged by his owner 
to broaden himself culturally. 
It was probably from the 
Discourses of Epictetus that 
he first derived his ideas of 
freedom. In the writings of 
Father Raynal he found the 
words: “The Negroes lack 
only a leader. Where is that 
great man to be found?” 

By 1791 he was a mature 
man over forty who had seen 
many _ slave_ insurrections 
begin and end with nothing 
but fervor to back them. Till 
that year he had preferred to 
wait for the King to improve 
conditions. But His Majesty 
was now in the grip of a rev- 
olutionary government which 
(more for political reasons 
than for love of the Negro) 
began to plot with some of 
the more liberal whites of 
Haiti to frighten the reac- 
tionary majority with a slave 
revolt. Toussaint’s master — 
who was one of the liberals 


'— recommended his middle- 


aged slave as organizer of the 
rebellion. 
The wily Negro set to work 
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‘of the Armies of St. 
|ingue, and, deeming himself 
'sufficiently strong, proceeded 
|to establish mastery over the 


(Continued from page 1) 


|joy because the Messiah is 


—behind the scenes at first— 
acting as chief medical officer 
for the rebels. Even in this 
capacity he incurred the jeal- 
ousy of a fellow leader, Jean 
Francois, who, envying his 
popularity, had him imprison- 
ed for a time for being “partial 
to whites.” In fact, Toussaint, | 
unlike some of his hot-headed | 
colleagues of later times, did | 
not subcribe to the principle 
that the only way to make 
everyone equal was to make 
everyone black. He showed 
no prejudice against whites or 
mulattoes, even when the 
latter two did not reciprocate 
his sentiments. He personally 
did his best to prevent atroci- 
ties against the lighter peo- 
ples, declaring: “My religion, 
whose precepts I mean to 
observe, forbids it.” It is sig- 
ificant that, in the campaigns 
which followed, the Negro 
generals were, of the whole, 
more humane than their white 
opponents, 


The insurrection of 1791 
began as an exodus of slaves 
from their plantations, but 
grew into a twelve years, 
struggle for Negro freedom. 
L’Ouverture became, by his 
native intelligence, a brilliant 
tactician, and turned a mob 
of untutored, vindictive, slaves 
into a well-drilled and dis- 
ciplined army. When Louis 
XVI was finally beheaded, 
Toussaint led his troops into 
Spanish service and did not 
return to the French Republic 
till it had made good its prom- 


‘ise to emancipate the Negroes. 


In 1795, Toussaint was ap- 
pointed by France as General 
Dom- 


entire Island, including the 
Spanish part. He finally de- 
clared that island to be free 
from all foreign rule, with 
himself as lifetime governor. 
With his citizen army, he held 
in check the expeditionary 
forces at France, Spain, and 
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This day you shall 
know that the Lord 
will come, and save 
/us: and in the morn- 
ing you shall see His . 
| glory. 
| Introit of Christmas Eve. | 
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‘coming. Season of meditative 
|penance for our unworthiness 
to receive him, Christ is com- 


ing to build a new world and 


'to give us new hope. We will 


be called upon to collaborate 


'with him in the great recon- 


struction. The liturgy bids us 
to get out of our sloth of in- 
difference, to come out of the 
coma sin and make ourselves 
worthy to receive the Saviour. 
“Brethren it is now the hour 





England, as well as the troops 
of mulattoes who would not 
consider pure Negroes their 
equals. 

As a ruler, Toussaint again 
showed himself remarkable. 
The vote was given to all 


citizens, regarless of color, and | 


whites and mulattoes were 


treated as equals to the full-| 
blooded Negroes. Agriculture | 


and industry prospered. Edu- 
cation was fostered, public 
welfare was given for needy 
children. A devout Catholic 
and a bitter foe of Voodoo, 
Toussaint called for more and 
better priests and made Ca- 
tholicism the state religion, 
while permitting freedom of 
worship to all others. 


Even then, however, Napo- | 


leon was planning the black 
man’s overthrow and fitting 
out one of the largest expedi- 
tions he had ever mustered. 
In 1802 the force was ready, 
and set sail under the common 
of General Leclerc. Haiti was 


found to be a hard nut to) 


crack. Resistence was heroic, 
and frequently scorched earth 
was the Frenchman’s only 
prize. But treachery  suc- 
ceeded where force had failed. 
L’Ouverture’s generals aban- 
doned him one by one. In- 
vited to a parley with the 
Liberator went and found 
himself in arrest. 

Conveyed to France under 
guard, he was imprisoned in 
Fort de Joux in the French 
Alps. Here he languished in 
expectation of a trial which 
never came. Finally, after 
nine months of solitary con- 
finement in an_ unfamiliar, 
frigid, climated, he died of 
pneumonia in 1803. But, in 


Haiti, freedom’s light was 

only subdued, not extin- 

guished. 
Years later, in another | 


prison cell, Napoleon thought | 


back on the 63,000 French 
soldiers he had sacrificed in 
Haiti to no purpose and wrote: 
“T should have been content 
to govern the Island through 


?, Toussaint.” 


Y. 


“ADVENT 


for us to rise from sleep, be- 
lecause now our Salvation is 
'nearer than we came to be- 
| lieve.” 


| We must prepare to receive 
Him first of all in our hearts. 
Our every thought and action 
| should be a sort of stone which 
'we add to the temple we are 
|building to receive Him, At 
|the same time we must help 
,our brothers build their tem- 
iples. For if we selfishly build 
|our temples and comfortably 
lawait the Guest with little 
|thought for our brothers and 
what progress they are mak- 
'ing on their building; then the 
|Guest will not come to dwell 
with us but rather pass on to 
help those we have neglected, 
|for the Saviour comes for no 





‘select group but for all 

| peoples. 

“The lord will come and tarry 
not oe 


‘to illuminate the recesses of 


| darkness, 


to show Himself to all peoples, 
| alleluia.” 


|_ We must then announce the 
‘Messias coming to all men 
and in all places. The Saviour 
of all of humanity cannot hope 
'to be saved. This is the mes- 
Sage we must bring with us 
‘into all walks of life. Our 
lives must reflect God’s great 
love for humanity—love so 
great that he gave His only 
Son to redeem us. We must 
put ourselves constantly in 
the service of our brothers, al- 


leviate their spiritual as well 


as their material sufferings. 
Any wall which separates our 
‘brothers from us must be torn 
down for unequivocally equal 
'members of the same family. 
Our Father who is a rich 
Father has made us all full 
heirs with essentially the same 
rights. The terms of the leg- 
acy are that each one of us 
see that none of our brothers 
is deprived of any of his 
rights. 
“All men have an equal share 
in the great cause of our joy, 
For our Lord, who is the de- 
stroyer of sin and death, 
finding that all are bound 
under the condemnation is 
come to make all free.” 
Homily in Christmas Day 
Matins. 

“A Child is born to us this 

day, and He shall be called 

God, the Mighty, : alleluia, 

allueluia.” 

And the Negro spiritual 
seems to echo the spirit of the 
liturgy on Christmas: “Go 
tell it on de mountain, go tell 
it everywhere, go tell it on de 
‘mountain, Jesus Christ is 
| born.” - 
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